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THE HIGH SCHOOL SPELLING 
VOCABULARY 


Kart C, GARRISON 
North Carolina State College 


PELLING has for a long time been one of the fundamental 
S subjects of the curriculum. In recent years its content and the 
method of teaching it have been considerably changed through the 
development of improved methods in reading and other subjects, in 
return, the teaching of spelling has made contributions to teaching 
in other fields. Many investigations lately have added to the knowl- 
edge of its teaching technique; so much so, in fact, that today there 
are few fields of teaching about which so much is known, and where 
good and bad practices can be so definitely distinguished. This does 
not imply that there are no problemis still awaiting solution ; it merely 
points out that very substantial progress in right directions has been 
made. 

The direct and immediate aim of studying spelling is the acquisi- 
tion of the ability to arrange correctly the letters of the words most 
commonly used in written communication. Wherever language is 
reduced to writing, it is necessary, in order that the reader may both 
perceive the meaning easily and interpret it correctly, that the spelling 
shall be conventionally accurate. Very few errors can be tolerated. 
This is as true with respect to writing done in later life as it is 
during a person’s school years. Habitual accuracy in spelling on the 
part of the writer also eliminates serious impediments to his ease 


of expression and to his clear and forceful arrangement of ideas. 


Just as mastery of handwriting to the point of easy use allows added 


concentration upon other activities connected with composition, so 
facility in spelling permits the attention to be centered more fully 
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upon adequate expression of the thought. The quality of the com- 
position itself is thus improved. 

If one compares the texts of the present time with those of 
twenty or thirty years ago, one cannot but be impressed with the 
provisions now made for the facilitation of learning. But one would 
probably be even more impressed by the differences in the words to 
be learned. It is a comparatively short time since Rice and others 
led the reaction against the teaching of so many obsolete and in- 
frequently used words, and thereby laid the basis for the develop- 
ments that followed within a few years. 

Two general methods of attack upon the vocabulary problem 
have been utilized; these are characterized by the terms objective 
and subjective. The objective method consists of the tabulation of 
words, to discover their relative frequency of use, and their relative 
difficulty as to spelling. In order to identify these words, vocabu- 
laries based upon the writing activities of children or adults, or a 
combination of these, are used. Some investigators place all of their 
emphasis on words used by children, while others place their em- 
phasis on those used by adults. These different points of emphasis 
reflect differences in the educational philosophy of those concerned. 
However, there is a rather universal agreement that the spelling 
vocabulary should be based upon words found by tabulation to be in 
common use in writing rather than upon words taken in like manner 
from literature commonly read. 

According to the subjective method of attacking this problem, 
the choice of words would be determined by the opinion of some 
person or persons familiar with spelling in the schools. Such a 
procedure, though superior to the older one, which was not based 
upon the functional approach to the spelling problem, does not offer 
the scientific accuracy in the choice of spelling vocabulary that is 
presented in the objective approach.! 

An examination of the vocabulary material for the elementary 
school discloses the fact that spelling investigations at that level are 
concerned chiefly with the development of a general vocabulary to 
satisfy a utilitarian need, while at the high school level the problem 
of remedial work is considered very important, along with that of 
expanding the vocabulary. 

In selecting words for the high school spelling vocabulary the 
following criteria should be considered: (1) Is the word frequently 
used in the writing of high school pupils? (2) Does the word rep- 


1 Watson, Alice B., “Experimental Studies in the Psychology and Pedagogy of Spel- 
ling,” Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 638, 1935. 
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resent an integrated part of the pupil’s educational and social growth? 
(3) Does the word represent a spelling difficulty for a fairly large 
percentage of high school pupils? 

The answer to the first question may be obtained by checking 
the vocabulary against the Horn list.2 There are also other lists 
available that have been extensively used in developing elementary 
school spellers. The second question, more subjective in nature, re- 
lates to the spelling of specific words appearing in the various school 
subjects. It is clear that new words occurring in the school pro- 
gram should receive such attention as is necessary for their mastery. 
This brings up the problem of the place in the high school program 
for the teaching of spelling. The writer suggests that special sub- 
ject vocabulary development should be made a part of the subject 
teaching, but that the development of a general spelling vocabulary, 
together with remedial work, should be a fundamental part of the 
language (English) program. The vocabularies of the school sub- 
jects as listed by Pressey* are of especial interest in this connection, 
and should serve as valuable guides. In answer to the third ques- 
tion, Alice E. Watson, writing of the high school spelling vocabu- 
lary, says: “Hence, to determine any student’s spelling vocabulary, 
in this special sense, would be to find out what words represent 
stumblingblocks for his facility in written composition and should 
therefore constitute the ‘material’ for his practice in spelling.’’* 

Several lists of words that are commonly misspelled have been 
compiled from time to time. Concerning these, Foran writes: “While 
difficulty is a matter of each individual’s learning, some words seem 
to involve difficulty for so many students that these words form the 
majority of misspelled words in certain grades. The Jones list of 
the one hundred most difficult words has become famous in the 
teaching of spelling.”® Incidentally, the writer checked a vocabulary 
recently adopted by one state for the first year of high school work, 
and found that not a single word of the Jones “Spelling Demons” 
was present. During the past several years the writer, through the 
codperation of a number of public school teachers of North Carolina, 
has developed a list of North Carolina High School “Spelling 
Demons.” From one of the studies it was found that some spelling 
difficulties are more or less peculiar to a particular grade; that, 
however, there is a great deal of persistence in spelling difficulties 

2 Horn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University of Iowa, 1926. 

3 Pressey, Luella Cole, The Technical Vocabularies of the Public School Subjects. 
ey * ee Company. 


6 Foran, T. G., The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. The Catholic Education 
Press. 1930. 
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throughout the high school grades.® 
North Carolina High School “Spelling Demons.” 


NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL “SPELLING DEMONS” 
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TABLE I 


Table 1 presents the list of 


across develops legislative servant 
activities dictionaries library similar 

all right did not living soldiers 
almost different losing stopped 
always disappointed Louisiana stories 
amendment does magazine straight 
among does not main studying 
and early manufacturing subordinate 
beautiful easily mountains swimming 
become enemies natural superintendent 
began equipped necessary temporary 
beginning especially necessity that 
believe even occasionally there 
bicycle every opinion they 

born ever parallel together 
boundary farmer particular too 

buried father passed toward 
business feel people traveled 
capitol finally period transporting 
Carolina following permanent treasurer 
carries four politics triangle 
carrying getting person tried 
century government population until 
certain graduate possession usually 
character group predicate valuable 
children happened principal very 
citizen heroes probably visit 
college hurriedly quantity volume 
colonies importance quiet want 
coming independent quite wasn't 
commerce Indians really water 
comparison instead Raleigh whether 
convenient institution receive while 
continental interested remember without 
corner interesting represent woman 
countries its republic writer 
course kept second writing 
crew language sense written 
decided later separate 





The fact that this list is quite similar to lists based on findings 
of other investigators indicates that it has a rather high validity for 
use in the appraisal of a high school spelling vocabulary. 

Needless to say, the high school pupils should study the spelling 
of those words with which they are having difficulty. If a majority 
of such words are not found in a spelling vocabulary designed for 
use in the high schools of North Carolina, one can, in the judgment 

® Garrison, K. C., “A Study of Words Frequently Misspelled by Seventh and Eighth 
Grade Pupils and by College Freshmen.” The High School Journal, Vol. 18, 1935, 
pp. 60-62. 
(Continued on Page 172) 
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“BASIC ENGLISH,” OR MODERN 
LANGUAGE METHODOLOGY FROM AN 
EASY CHAIR 


EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 


University of Leningrad 


“They have been at a great feast of languages and 
stolen the scraps.’ (Love’s Labour Lost, Act V, sc. I.) 
W' TAKE IT for granted that our readers are more or 
less familiar with Prof. Ogden’s proposal for an inter- 
national auxiliary language, the so-called “Basic English” which 
is in fact a simplified form of standard English with a vocabulary 
of 850 words and a simplified grammar from which practically 
all the verbs but 18 are eliminated. 

We are not concerned here with the theoretical background 
of Mr. Ogden’s proposal or the feasibility of a universal lan- 
guage. As long as “Basic” has not yet become the universal 
language of the world, and is not likely to become (in the near 
future, at least) the recognized literary or conversational medium 
even in Anglo-Saxon countries, it cannot possibly have any cul- 
tural value to the foreign teacher or learner of English. So 
much for the recognitional, or “passive,” knowledge of “Basic.” 
its value cannot be 
entirely overlooked by the foreign teacher or learner in so far 
as conversational “Basic” is really no great departure from ordi- 
nary idiomatic spoken English. The question arises how to mas- 
ter it, and it is here that the most startling discoveries in the field 
of modern language methodology have been made by the founder 
of the system. If the theory advanced by Professor Ogden holds 
good as regards “Basic” English, it must necessarily hold as re- 
gards “Basic” French or any other language in the world (as 
far as its oral aspect is concerned), thus being of some interest 
to the modern language teacher of the rank and file who is “in 
the thick of it” so to speak. 

We are unable, through lack of space, to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject in question and will content ourselves with considering the 
chief points. 

To begin with the phonetic aspect of the problem. In spite 
of the fact that the pronunciation of English constitutes one of the 
main difficulties for the foreign learner, it is treated in a rather 


’ 


As to the functional knowledge of “Basic,’ 
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off-hand manner in the system, thus contrasting unfavorably with 
the thorough treatment of Palmer. 

The gramophone records giving the pronunciation of the 850 
words of the system are supposed to supplement the work of the 
teacher, but the gramophone itself, being simply an auxiliary me- 
chanical device, cannot obviously be regarded as an integral part 
of the system, and merely accentuates the inadequate treatment 
of the whole subject of pronunciation. 

The simplification of grammar in the “Basic” system is based 
upon the “analytic” tendencies of English supposed to be of help 
to the foreign learner whose mother tongue shows similar tenden- 
cies. Another brilliant discovery for the poor unsuspecting and 
short-sighted modern language teacher who never dreamt what 
a load that would take off his shoulders. But the hard facts of 
everyday teaching experience obstinately refuse to be explained 
by this arm-chair theory. Otherwise why should, say, a Russian 
student whose mother tongue exhibits strong “synthetic” tenden- 
cies find English as a rule easier to learn than German with a 
similar grammatical structure? Besides, grammar, we are told, 
plays practically no part in the acquisition of oral habits in a 
modern foreign language. These are “basic” facts of modern 
language methodology supported by classroom practice. 

Even if we concede, for the sake of argument, that the theory 
advanced by Mr. Ogden is substantiated by classroom experience, 
that does not solve the problem with regard to those students 
whose mother tongue differs from English in structure. What is 
to be done in their case? 

This difficulty is likewise summarily disposed of in the follow- 
ing laconic answer: “The needs of foreigners with language 
structure differing greatly from our own must receive special treat- 
ment.” 

The difficulties of vocabulary and idiom are supposed to be re- 
duced to a minimum by limiting the vocabulary of the system to 
850 words and practically dispensing with the verb. But it is a 
time-worn truth and one that need hardly be repeated here that by 
reducing the vocabulary and simplifying the grammar of a language 
one does not really make it any easier for the learner, if the lan- 
guage has become idiomatic in consequence and speaking is the prin- 
cipal aim. 

And such is “Basic.” There are only two ways of mastering 


1“Basic English’ by C. K. Ogden, Kegan Paul, London, 1932, p. 82. 
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it (as any other idiom) : either by prolonged aural and oral practice, 
or by dint of a supernatural ability of combining a limited number 
of words into new phrases and sentences, idiomatic at that! 

As to the first way of mastering the language (in this case “Basic 
English”), the bewildered modern language teacher learns to his 
amazement that he need not really waste so much time on it as... 
“it can be mastered . . . in the most unfavorable circumstances in 
a month” [sic].2_ When he tells himself that such a miracle could 
not possibly be accomplished unless one assumes the supernatural 
gift of linguistic conjury mentioned above, he finds to his utter be- 
wilderment that it is precisely what the founder of the system means. 
“Anyone,” we read on p. 66, “who has learnt the Basic vocabulary 
with its nearest equivalents in his own language can proceed to put 
the words together in sentences.” 

It is easier said than done, as the anti-verb campaign of the 
compilers of the list has been carried to the extreme of abolishing 
such words as “read,” “write,” “can” and “must” so that, although 
there is a “book” and a “letter” in the Basic vocabulary, you can 
neither “read” it nor “write” it (if one strictly adheres to the 
“Basic” list), in spite of the fact that all of the words in question 
enter into the first 500 words of the Thorndike list according to the 
frequency of their occurrence. 

As to the idiom-hunting to which this anti-verb campaign in- 
evitably leads, it is hardly to be justified in the initial stages of lan- 
guage learning. Henry Sweet, in his “Practical Study of Lan- 
guages” (p. 174), writes: “. . . There are thousands of idioms which, 
although quite unobjectionable in themselves, are superfluous to a 
beginner, because they express ideas which could be expressed just 
as well by a normal and unidiomatic combination of words. Thus in 
English ‘I must be off now’ can be expressed just as well by ‘I must 
go now.’” That is why any beginning foreign student of English 
will doubtless find that “to ring the bell” in standard English is 
easier to learn than “to give the bell a pull” in “Basic,” or “to pay” 


” 66 


is preferable to “to put one’s money down.” The same is true of 
many similar expressions put forward for the sole purpose of arti- 
ficially suppressing the normal function of the verb, in order to fit 
the human speech and thought into the Procrustean bed of 18 verbs. 

To sum up: 

1. “Basic English” (as well as “Basic French,” etc.) has no 

2 Ibid., pp. 76 and 87. 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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WHAT COUNTY RANKS HIGHEST? 


A. M. JorpAN 
University of North Carolina 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, when measures are taken of the 
aspects of education they are more than likely to be of such 
things as the number of teachers, the number of trucks, or the 
average daily attendance. But, after all, the effect of all these fac- 
tors on the minds of the child ought to be the prime consideration. 
The present study attempts to discover something of the tangible 
changes in the minds of the children wrought by the school and 
home environment. The records here introduced were made by the 
seniors in our North Carolina high schools on the North Carolina 
High School Senior Examination. Not all the seniors represented 
graduated from high school. Many of those who finished have en- 
tered our colleges, while others are now engaged in making a living. 
A committee of the North Carolina College Conference prepared 
an examination of the objective type to be administered to the sen- 
iors of the class of 1935. This examination was divided into seven 
divisions—Literature, reading (2), English usage, mathematics, 
general science, and American history. The points from each of the 
seven divisions were added up for the total score. Altogether there 
were 175 items to be answered, involving a time expenditure of about 
1 3/4 hours. The nature of these items may be judged from a few 
samples in which the correct answer was to be selected from the five 
groups: 

“The Great Stone Face” was written by (1) Poe, (2) Irving, 
(3) Longfellow, (4) Hawthorne, (5) O. Henry. 

“Lord Randal” is a (1) sonnet, (2) ballad, (3) ode, (4) dirge, 
(5) hymn. (Literature) 

This road is entirely too slick, I am afraid we shall skid. This 
sentence is (1) correct, (2) violates unity, (3) shows a comma 
fault, (4) shows an indefinite antecedent, (5) has dangling elements. 
(English usage). 


If ax=b then x = (1) b—a, (2) . (3) ab, (4) ba, (5) % 
a 2+ a 2a + 2b 2b+a a+2b, a 
2+,= (1) b , (2) b » (3) D , (4) b Osa 5 
( Mathematics ) 


The greatest amount of light would be absorbed by a wall painted 
(1) red, (2) black, (3) green, (4) yellow, (5) blue. 
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The part of the flower which forms the pollen is called (1) pistil, 
(2) petals, (3) stamen, (4) corolla, (5) ovary. (General Science) 


The London Company was formed (1) to colonize Virginia, (2) 
to settle Massachusetts, (3) to explore East Africa, (4) to quell 
revolt in India by cutting off all supplies, (5) for trade with China. 

The Wilmot Proviso had to do with (1) the tariff, (2) Whiskey 
Rebellion, (3) slavery, (4) prohibition, (5) sale of Western land. 
(American History) 


The two reading tests consisted of a set of rather searching ques- 
tions about paragraphs of a little more than average difficulty to read. 

With these illustrative items before us the nature of the test is 
clear. It involves the ability to answer informational questions 
based on the outcome of pupils’ learning during their school career 
with an emphasis on information acquired in high school. 

The tests, collated and printed in Chapel Hill, were sent to the 
office of the State Department of Public Instruction from which 
place they were distributed to the principals of the schools with the 
request that the instructions should be carried out exactly. The 
tests were given to the students, then bundled up and returned to 
Chapel Hill. There they were scored and the results tabulated. Only 
the records for white pupils are considered here. 

The high schools of the state are well represented in our tabula- 
tions. Six hundred ninety-nine high schools out of seven hundred 
forty-six sent in their examination papers. In only one county 
(Ashe) were the records too meager to be included. With the rec- 
ords from this county excluded, only 38 schools, distributed through- 
out 99 counties, were omitted. ‘Seventy-six counties have all schools 
represented. All together, 18,628 high-school students in the senior 
class are included in our study. A few students were absent on the 
day of the test, but I estimate that number to be less than 5 per cent. 
The county with the largest number of seniors is Mecklenburg with 
949; that one with the smallest, Graham with 21 (only two out of 
their three schools represented). Camden, with all its schools partici- 
pating, sent in reports of only 28 seniors. 

There are several important sources of error which might throw 
doubt on the results obtained: (1) The principals might not have 
followed the instructions of the tests. Some of them, I have learned, 
did feel that they were being imposed upon and that the time of 
the students should have been used for other things. (2) The stu- 
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COUNTY AVERAGES 
AccorDING TO RANK ON NortH CAroLina SENIor HicH ScHoot EXAMINATION 
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dents may have copied each others’ answers. This undoubtedly did 
occur in some cases. (3) There are, of course, some errors in cor- 
recting and computation. 

For these reasons the results from counties where several schools 
are represented are apt to be more precise than from those where 
there are only a few. When all is said and done, I feel that the 
records have some value as indicating the comparative level of 
scholastic attainment reached by the white high-school seniors of 
North Carolina in the year 1935. 

The mean (arithmetic average) score for the state is 79.65; the 
median, 83.15. These averages give us a common basis of compari- 
son and interpretation. Suppose we take the mean at 80 as a central 
point, then Polk County, with 99, is 19 points above the average 
and Bladen is 13 points below. Perhaps the most striking thing 
about these figures is the small differences between counties. Be- 
tween the scores of 85 and 90, for example, there are 14 counties. 
On the other hand one must remember that averages do not vary 
like single scores. These measures of central tendency are much 
more stable and it takes a good many single scores to change them 
very much. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper we have arranged the counties according to their 
rank on the North Carolina Senior Examination. These tests sam- 
pled the information and skills of nearly 19 thousand white seniors 
in our North Carolina high schools. The counties were ranked ac- 
cording to the average scores of their high school seniors on this 
test. Important average differences between counties appear amount- 
ing to 32 points in extreme cases. Inferences from these test scores 
concerning the success of school programs should be drawn with 
extreme caution, but one could certainly hazard the guess that there 
is some correlation between scores on this test and the general educa- 
tion of high school seniors. 


Reports to the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
from 33 States, reveal that in 1934 about one-third of all pupils were 
in schools which were open only eight months or less during the year. 
Two-thirds of our country’s pupils attended schools having terms of 
nine months or more. 
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The Business Education Column 
Conducted by B. FRANK KyYKER 











Wuo SHOULD TAKE COMMERCIAL COURSES? 


Business Education is a field in which there is not only an excel- 
lent opportunity for educational guidance, but a very great need for 
it. The almost complete absence of guidance in the South is due 
to a lack of an understanding of the objectives of the different busi- 
ness courses and the nature of the subject matter. The practice of 
placing all commercial courses in the same category is both erroneous 
and unfortunate. Business courses are as diverse in objectives and 
subject matter as are the courses of Latin, Science, Histovy, etc. 
The reason for pursuing a given business course, and the interest, 
ability, and aptitude required of those who take that course, would 
not necessarily apply to another business course. 


FORMER PRACTICES 


One of the first business courses to be introduced into the English 
School, the Academy, and later the High School was bookkeeping 
which was taught for mental discipline, the same as any other course 
at that time. With the invention of the typewriter and the intro- 
duction of shorthand and typewriting into the curriculum, these 
courses were studied primarily for vocational purposes; however, 
the proponents of these business courses claimed mental disciplinary 
value for them comparable to other secondary courses. 

Since business courses were the first vocational courses to be in- 
troduced_into the secondary school, for a long time the business 
courses were used by the principal as a “dumping ground.” Stu- 
dents who could not master Latin, Mathematics, etc., were thought 
proper candidates for the business department. Because of the inade- 
quate preparation of the business teachers and the unsatisfactory 
standards of business courses that prevailed in the past, students who 
did not have the intelligence to master academic subjects would appar- 
ently succeed in a business course. With a modern business course 
of study taught by competently trained teachers, there is required 
no less intelligence to succeed in a business course than is required 
for any other academic course. It is recognized that because of in- 
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terest and more effective motivation a student may be more success- 
ful in bookkeeping than in Latin, or vice versa. 


Up-GraADING TREND 

The most significant trend in business employment is the demand 
for workers who are older and who possess personality, intelligence, 
and the ability to perform their duties with a high degree of effi- 
ciency. Consequently, there is a waste of the time of the students, 
a waste of the taxpayer’s money, and an unjust disappointment to 
students vocationally to admit to specialized vocational business 
courses boys and girls who do not possess the intelligence, the apti- 
tudes, and the necessary personal qualities to insure their success in a 
business course and the ability to obtain employment. Prof. Nichols of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, would make 
the capacity to achieve promotion a criterion for admission to a 
secondary vocational business course. He says, “One who has not 
the aptitudes, interests, and abilities which are essential to at least 
some of the commercial employments on the higher levels of a busi- 
ness organization should not be encouraged to prepare for office 
work, however apt he may be in that kind of work.”* 


SocraAL BustINess Courses For ALL, VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
FOR THE SELECT 


Activity analyses have shown that business activities constitute 
no small part of the total activities of every woman or man, regard- 
less of his trade or profession, education, or social level. Of the 
problems which every person faces, and the mistakes which every 
person makes, many are of a definitely business nature. Within the © 
last ten years, a large number of investigations have been made to 
determine what business knowledges and skills are needed by every- 
one. Although these investigations were made by different people 
at different times and at different places, each one using a-different 
method or approach, all of them without exception indicated that 
there were certain phases of banking, business law, budgeting, insur- 
ance, investments, bookkeeping, buying, selling, business corre- 
spondence, real estate, borrowing and lending money that should be 
known by every person regardless of his present education or his 
economic status. 

The fact that business activities, business problems, and business 
mistakes are common to all people, to all professions, and to all 


*“Some Readjustments in Vocational Business Education,” F. G. Nichols, Modern 
Business Education, March, 1936. 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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| The History Column | 


Conducted by Hucu T. LEFLER 








Usinc CoMMUNITY RESOURCES TO VITALIZE THE TEACHING 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HE HIGH SCHOOLS of this country have been steadily 
g pote toward greater reality and vitality in teaching the 
social studies. Almost a century ago there began to appear a genuine 
interest in agricultural instruction on a collegiate level. This finally 
culminated in the establishment of agricultural colleges throughout 
the nation. About 1880 elementary and secondary schools began to 
teach manual training, cooking, sewing, and other subjects of a prac- 
tical nature. Courses in the natural sciences began to take on new 
life when emphasis began to be placed on laboratory work, visual 
aids, field trips, and demonstration lessons of various kinds. 

History and the other social studies have been rather slow in the 
adoption of these vitalizing methods of teaching. In many schools 
the social sciences have simply been “things to be read about in 
books.” They have had no real meaning to students. Too often 
they have been dull to both student and teacher. History has so 
frequently been taught as a study of the “dead past” without any 
reference to present day problems. Too little has been learned from 
the lessons of past experiences of the human race. This may have 
been the fault of the text books to some extent. More than likely, 
however, it has been due to the failure of teachers and school adminis. 
trators to realize the abundant community resources available for 
teaching the social studies. Many high schools have had a veritable 
“social science laboratory” right at their door and have failed to 
use it. 

What “community resources” are there which might be utilized 
in teaching the social studies? How may these sources be used by 
teachers and pupils? 

The answer to these questions depends upon the definition and 
conception of “the community.” To some teachers, the community 
would have only a geographical meaning. In its narrowest sense 
it would include the area immediately surrounding the school. In 
its broadest sense it might include the city, county, or even the state. 
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This interpretation would limit instruction to such things as moun- 
tains, rivers, roads, houses, public buildings, fire departments, fac- 
tories, town halls, courthouses, jails, and similar factors. 

A broader conception of the community would include the people 
and their social and economic relationships to their physical sur- 
roundings. This idea of the community would lead teacher and pupil 
to learn about farmer, laborer, manufacturer, banker, policeman, 
fireman, businessman, doctor, lawyer, officials, and other classes. 

A third aspect of the community which is less tangible, but which 
is very important, consists of the attitudes, opinions, prejudices, and 
general purposes of the people. For example, it is one thing to know 
that a certain city has the city manager plan of government. It is 
even more important to know the training required of the officials 
of that government. It is most important to know something about 
the character and social views of those who hold responsible positions 
in that city. 

Every teacher is familiar with the possibilities of using the local 
library and museums. Every teacher of the social sciences can make 
a list of certain types of community resources. This list can be 
expanded by submitting it to other teachers. Pupils can be called 
on for suggestions. Some teachers have appointed committees of 
pupils, with teacher advisers, to make a community survey on the 
basis of a standardized plan. Several of these plans have been pub- 
lished. In 1931 the United States Department of Commerce pub- 
lished Suggestions for Outline of a City Survey. The teacher might 
be able to obtain a copy of this by writing the Department of Com- 
merce, or the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Within recent years at least three yearbooks of departments of the 
National Education Association have included helpful suggestions 
on this subject. 

After the community survey is completed, a final report is made. 
This is rendered more helpful if some maps and charts are used, 
indicating by certain symbols the various resources and agencies. 
Teachers and high school students will find many excellent ideas 
about graphic methods in Knowlton’s Making History Graphic 
(Scribners, N. Y., 1925). 

After the community survey is made the teachers will have a 
mass of information. The next problem is to examine this informa- 
tion and see what can and should be used for instructional purposes. 
Some of the material will be of little direct use to the social science 
courses. Some of it will be of much value. 
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The following example from the junior high school of Holland, 
Michigan, illustrates the use of community resources in an interesting 
manner. 

Our community has a remarkably interesting history, and we 
strive to relate it to our activities. When we study “Why Com- 
munities Grow,” “The School,” “The Church,” etc., these historical 
facts make our background most interesting. We visit historical 
places such as the site of the first church. 

When we study the health chapter, the janitor takes us up on 
the roof and explains our modern junior high-school ventilation sys- 
tem. The class also visits the modern sewage disposal plant of our 
city. The superintendent of the plant appreciates this and says, “If 
you continue to bring your classes, we will have an intelligent adult 
population that will understand the needs and problems of our 
sewage system far better than our present group.” 

When studying “Security,” we visit our fire engine house. Our 
fireman now expects us and lets the students experience the thrills 
of gas masks and sliding down the pole. He shows in an interesting 
way all of our fine equipment. We also visit the police station where 
the prevention of crime is carefully stressed. The fingerprinting 
process is carefully shown. The new modern jail cells and the 
classification of prisoners are extremely interesting, as is also the 
police equipment such as gas bombs and machine guns. 

When our city government is studied, we visit a meeting of our 
city council. The comments afterward are frank and often far from 
complimentary, but thought-provoking. 

Our junior high school is organized as a republic with various 
elective officers. The citizenship department sponsors the direct 
primary, election, and campaign, thus giving actual experience in the 
things our book tells us about. As one student said, “Experiencing 
an election is far different from merely reading about one!” The 
constitution of the Junior High School Republic is a fine starting 
point for the federal Constitution. 

One year our classes sponsored a museum of interesting historical 
objects from our local community. 

Our activities are many and varied, striving to give opportunity 
for the development of the various talents. The initiative shown is 
splendid... . 

The guidance work is meeting with much interest. A nurse in 
our hospital now takes the prospective nurses on a trip through the 
hospital, pointing out various phases of the work. A woman at the 
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head of our business college does similar work for our prospective 
stenographers. Doctors, lawyers, and others interview large or small 
groups of interested students. Recently, the dietitian at our hospital 
said, “Wouldn’t some of the students be interested in having me 
present my work?” 

So you see, members of our local community help in all possible 
ways to make our program a truly community-laboratory course. 

Teachers and pupils in rural high schools may not be able to 
visit libraries, museums, factories, hospitals, fire houses, police 
stations, city courts, and many other places which are available to 
the city schools. Yet, many teachers in the rural areas have found 
that the local community can be made very realistic to the pupils. 
The students may go on judging trips, and visit model farms. They 
may take part in stock-judging contests and in the county fair. 
When they study money and banking, they may visit a local bank 
and have the officers explain the functions of the bank and its place 
in the community. The students may be shown copies of blank 
checks, drafts, notes, mortagages, and the different kinds of money. 
This would be much more realistic than simply reading a chapter on 
this subject. The pupils might visit a nearby printing shop or news- 
paper office and see how a paper is made up, how news is gathered, 
and how advertising is written. 

The following report of this method of teaching in a small con- 
solidated school at Ellerbe, North Carolina, is very suggestive of 
what may be done in the rural schools. 

The grounds and buildings, some years ago, were as severe and 
bare as could well be imagined. First attempts at beautification 
failed because trees and shrubs were not valued by patrons or pupils. 
By patient education the following results were obtained. Ivy was 
planted on the building. A gully in front of the school about ten 
by three hundred feet was filled in by the children and their fathers. 
3ermuda grass was planted over the campus, making two blades 
grow where none grew before. A reforestation project covered 
three of the twelve acres. Magnolias, given one each by the gradu- 
ates, now line the drive-ways and bloom each year. Hundreds of 
trees were transplanted from the forests. . . . 

As a part of the work in agriculture, the teacher and students 
enter a home, talk with the family about the beautification of their 
yard, draw up plans with them, and actually help the family carry 


1Quoted from The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, The Department 
of Superintendence, of National Education Association of the United States, pp. 258-259. 
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out the plans, using, as far as necessary, plants from the school 
nursery... . 

Men of the community formed a company with the boys who, 
for their part, erected a building and, within the building, the largest 
incubator that had even been erected by other than factory experts. 
Ten thousand eggs could be turned over with a single lever... . 

The teacher of agriculture has organized in the community a 
curb market for the selling of produce to truckers who buy at whole- 
sale and retail the goods over the state and adjoining states. It is a 
thrilling sight to see the village square marked with piles of melons, 
baskets of fruit, or other produce. The truckers have been brought 
in through the use of handbills, newspaper publicity, tire cover ads, 
and personal solicitations. Those who are able to dispose of their 
loads at a profit, return, many of them as often as three times a week, 
through the season. Approximately fifteen thousand dollars worth 
of produce has been sold in this market during the past two years. 
And, more important, it offers incentive toward mutual effort in the 
improvement of crops.? 


The well known school report card is being “modernized,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Education specialist of the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

Report cards of 1936 are larger than those used before 1930. 
They provide more space for teachers’ comments, and contain more 
explanatory material. Today many report cards carried home by 
Johnny and Jane are accompanied by supplementary diagnostic rec- 
ords and by introductory or explanatory letters addressed to parents. 
Generally, in the newer type pupil progress report in wide use today, 
numerical rating symbols have been eliminated in favor of symbols 
or phrases designating degrees of success in the pupils’ work. 

Dr. Davis has a collection of report cards recently reconstructed 
for elementary grades in more than 250 cities throughout the United 
States. Some rate subject matter without any explanation of goals 
and with little or no reference to pupils’ social behaviors. Many rate 
individual children’s specific skills and social adjustments. “This 
type of report,” Dr. Davis said, “appeals to the codperation of both 
the pupil and the parent to strengthen weaknesses and reinforce 
strengths.” 


®Quoted from The Social Studies Curriculum, pp. 268-269. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
Reported by A. B. Comss, 


N. C. Division of Instructional Service 


Buncombe County—This county ranks first in western North 
Carolina in the number of persons belonging to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The Biltmore Parent-Teacher Association alone has a 
membership of almost 500. The value of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is evident in the increased interest shown in the schools and 
the co-operation of parents in many worthwhile improvements in a 
number of the schools visited. 

A program for character building and citizenship has been stimu- 
lated in the schools of Asheville and Buncombe County by the Civitan 
Club of Asheville. In accordance with standards of citizenship set 
up by teachers and pupils, two pupils were selected in each school 
as best meeting the standards of citizenship. 

The pupils were honored at a banquet given in April, and suitable 
awards were given to each one. A further stimulus was given to 
good citizenship by the special report on citizenship traits made to 
parents on the regular quarterly reports by the teachers. 

With reference to pupils’ reports Buncombe County deserves 
credit for the careful study which has been given to this problem. 
Special report forms have been devised in an attempt to give parents 
the right kind of information. Of great value is the special report 
made by teachers and principals to follow up the regular quarterly 
reports and to secure the co-operation of parents in assisting pupils 
who need help. 

Iredell County—In connection with the County Commencement 
held May 2nd, countywide contests were arranged to suit the interests 
of pupils in both elementary and high schools. The following con- 
tests were sponsored: Primary story-telling contest, poetry contest 
for grammar grades, recitation and declamation contests for high 
schools. 

Burlington—The building program which is being completed here 
will greatly relieve overcrowded conditions in several of the schools. 
Beginning with the next session a larger number of high school 
teachers and pupils will be transferred from the Senior High School 
to the Junior High School. The additional rooms being added to 
the Junior High School building will make possible a broader pro- 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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| The Physical Education Column | 


Conducted by OLIvER K. CORNWELL 














As physical education develops and becomes a part of the core- 
curricular material of the school a corresponding development usually 
takes place in the general field of health instruction, health super- 
vision, and health service. The materials in these fields seem to 
lend themselves in a very exceptional fashion to integration, and as 
a result the name, “department of physical education and health” 
is increasingly being used. 

It is a well established fact today that physical education has a 
responsible function in the school curriculum in establishing standards 
of behavior according to health laws. In discussing the efforts of 
society, the home, and the school to promote and conserve the 
health of children we will, as a matter of convenience, distinguish 
two general classes of service. 

First, there is the control of health influences or conditions exer- 
cised by Boards of Health, the home, and the school in the attempt 
to prevent spread of contagious diseases, to remove or correct various 
growth defects, and in general to provide an environment that is 
healthful. 

Second, there is the leadership of children in their own personal 
activities, to the end that these activities be carried on as hygienically 
as possible. This implies the objective of teaching children how to 
behave in accordance with certain health standards or laws. Self- 
direction according to the laws of health would be the ultimate end 
sought. 

Children at first are totally dependent on the parent for care and 
for direction of their behavior. Gradually they learn, sometimes by 
trial and error, at other times under leadership, to direct their own 
behavior. This capacity for self-direction is not fully established 
until late adolescence, if then; and there is always a dependence, 
even of adults, on the control of public health by regulations and laws 
enforced by various public officials. 

To establish the capacity for self-direction according to the 
standards of hygiene, the teacher must lay the ground work. This 
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implies a certain attitude toward hygienic behavior, the acquisition of 
adequate information pertaining to hygienic activity, and the forma- 
tion of certain responses or habits that will be formed in the light 
of the knowledge and attitudes previously developed. Health teach- 
ing is concerned with more than just developing in individuals 
health knowledge, or factual information pertaining to anatomy and 
physiology. If the teaching is effective, then it should be reflected in 
how the students see fit to live, the type of health habits they develop, 
or in general changes toward the better in their attitude toward 
health. 

All of the subject matter fields can make very definite contribu- 
tions to the health knowledge, attitudes, and habits of the various 
students who make up the school population. Especially is this true 
of the various natural sciences, civics and history, home economics, 
and the other social sciences. Physical education, however, has two 
unique values, inherent in the nature of the field, which makes it of 
central importance in influencing the health practices of individuals. 

The first of these values lies in the development resulting from 
physical education activities. Big muscle activities, that is, activities 
of the fundamental muscle centers, are a developmental source of 
health. Any educational process which develops a latent capacity 
and establishes wholesome interest has a developmental health value. 
Big muscle activities have special value as a source of health which 
are not to be found in any other activity. They are the pure develop- 
ers of latent powers. As developers of fundamental powers they 
are the developmental sources of health. Food, for example, is an 
essential for existence; but eating the best food develops no skill 
or talent. The developmental activities alone draw out latent re- 
sources in the growing organism. All the other factors are, in con- 
trast, merely favorable or unfavorable to health. 

The second important point about teaching health habits in con- 
nection with physical education activities is that the activities natur- 
ally carry the health motive, and are a natural correlating center 
of health interests. These facts are illustrated by the following 
points: Children are intensely interested in the activities. The time 
devoted to the activities is great. The activities continue from in- 
fancy to maturity. The activities carry a consciousness of the physi- 
cal self with which the health motive is easily associated. The leader- 
ship in the activities is extremely intimate, and fosters a bond of 
sympathy between the leader and the children. The activities reveal 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 








Elsewhere in this issue there will be found an article on “Basic 
English”, by Prof. Eugene Spendiaroff, of the University of Lenin- 
grad. The problem for the Russians in teaching English to their 
students is comparable to our problem of teaching French to ours. 

This Basic English is evidently an attempt to find a “royal road to 
learning”. In many of our so-called newer methods we find a similar 
attempt in some other manner, it is true, but it is still the same idea. 
There is no way of learning a foreign language that does not 
imply a long, hard struggle. It is because of the attempts of so many 
teachers to arrive at their goal by means of some short-cut that we 
find that our pupils are so deficient in their achievement. 

In reading some advertisements of firms publishing courses for 
the acquisition of a foreign language one always finds stressed the 
fact that one can “master perfect French” in so many weeks or 
months. And the gullible American public “falls” for this sort of 
propaganda. 

In the first place, even after many, many years of study no one, 
with unusually rare exceptions, ever acquires a perfect knowledge of 
a foreign language. And the few that do ever reach that goal will 
admit that it was not done by any short-cut method. Of course we 
should take advantage of all the devices at command to make a 
hard job easier. If there be helps to learning the language better 
and quicker, by all means use them. There are many such aids. But 
even with these, to acquire even an approach to a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of a foreign language much hard work is necessary. And with 
classes such as one has in our high schools, the task is even more 
difficult. However, the teacher should insist on accuracy, in so far 

Just as the JouRNAL is going to press we learn that the Alliance 
Frangaise of Greensboro is sponsoring a French Summer School at 
Christ School, Arden, N. C. For further information address Pro- 
fessor René Hardré, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C., or the editor of this column. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 
4 sh 


A CHANCE TO RENDER A SCIENTIFIC SERVICE 








The following communication from Edward R. Ford, secretary 
of the Inland Bird Banding Association (care of Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago), in addition to giving an 
interesting picture of one phase of biological work, calls attention 
to the fact that at times opportunities come to high school pupils 
and teachers to make a really valuable contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Such opportunity is not confined to this one field 
and topic; much is yet unknown about such matters as the habits, 
ranges, seasonal occurrence, etc., of many animals and plants that 
may be locally considered quite common. For example, insects that 
are single-brooded in the North may be double or triple-brooded in 
the South. Interesting variations in animals or plants may be often 
discovered, or new interrelations noted even by the amateur, if he 
only keeps his eyes open for what is unusual. It only remains for 
such an amateur to get in touch with some recognized authority, that 
he may determine the scientific value of his discoveries. Oftentimes 
the record or specimen he sends in may not be important; at other 
times it may be extremely so. As a rule, scientists welcome com- 
munications concerning specimens or observations, and are glad to 
answer them, not only as a service to the sender, but because among 
them may be some that are of unusual significance in their own field 
of work. 

During the past year, two specimens have in this manner been 
brought in by students to the writer of this column, each of which 
is relatively unusual for the locality in which it was found. The 
first was a horned grebe, normally a bird of coastal marshes and 
seemingly quite out of place at a locality two hundred miles from 
the sea, in the middle of the well-drained North Carolina piedmont ; 
the other, a Florida gallinule, the first to be taken in Chapel Hill in 
the spring, so far as records exist, and the second to be recorded 
at all.! 


1See “The Birds of Chapel Hill, North Carolina”, by Odum, Coker, Taylor, and 
Breckenridge, Jour. Elisha Mitchell Society 51: 321, 325. December, 1935. 
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Mr. Ford points out one very definite service to science that 
anyone can render on occasion, and appeals to all teachers and pupils 
to co-operate through giving that service. We will let his article 
speak for itself on the matter. We hope that his request will not 
go unheeded. 

NATURE STUDY 


Insects are the enemies of all animals, particularly mankind. 
House-flies, mosquitoes and millions of other tiny pests spread 
disease—malaria, yellow fever, sleeping sickness, dysentery. 

Insects are kept in bounds by one natural agency—birds. Birds 
eat many times their own weight in insects, each week—creatures 
that, otherwise, would destroy our foods, raze our houses, invalid our 
families. Then, for good measure, birds devour tons of seeds of 
weeds that, allowed to increase, would choke our fields, gardens 
and pastures. Wherever they go, flying over boundaries which for 
them do not exist, birds do far more good than harm. No bird is 
useless to mankind. Only a few may be classed as not too desirable. 

Two thousand people in North America are engaged in a new 
method of bird study made possible by placing numbered aluminum 
bands on the legs of our native birds. The purpose of this investi- 
gation is to learn how long birds live, what routes they follow in 
migration, how many miles they travel in a day, whether or not they 
return to the same place, whether or not they keep the same mate 
and many other interesting facts. 

If you find or handle any game bird or any other bird, dead or 
alive, examine its legs for a band. Should it be banded, read the 
number, with extreme care to read it correctly. If the bird is alive 
leave the band on and release the bird, but if it is dead remove 
the band. Send the number noted or the band removed, and all 
possible information, to National Parks of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., 
if the bird is found in Canada, or to the U. S. Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., if it is found in the United States. 

The persons engaged in this co-operative investigation, of which 
there are 2,000, as set forth above, give their services free in an 
international spirit. Canada and the United States work together at 
bird-banding with complete understanding. In fact Canadian banders 
apply bands bearing the Washington address and records are ex- 
changed between Ottawa and Washington, as if they were branches 
of the same office. 

Birds are doing their bit in bringing about international under- 
standing and good will. Here are a few examples: A hunter in 
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Trinidad, West Indies, returned a band from a Blue-winged Teal 
duck that had been banded 76 days earlier about twenty miles north 
of Toronto, Ontario. ... A native found a banded bird on the 
Niger River in Africa. He took it to a missionary, who sent it to 
the U. S. Consul, and, at length, was informed that it was a Common 
Tern which. had been banded on the coast of Maine, four years 
earlier. ... An arctic Tern banded on the Labrador Coast was found 
on the East Coast of Africa. ... A Great Blue Heron, banded on an 
island in upper Lake Michigan, was shot on the south side of the 
island of Cuba. . . . A Common Tern, banded in Saginaw Bay, 
Lake Huron, was found at Trujillo, Peru, 500 miles south of the 
Equator. 

There have been banded over 2,000,000 birds, about three per- 
cent of which have been heard from. To increase this percentage 
we need more publicity and so make this request: Let every teacher, 
head of an institution, club or group read this story of bird banding 
to those assembled and then say, “Has anyone present found a 
banded bird or does anyone here know of anyone who has found a 
banded bird? If so, bring in the information about it and we will 
communicate with the authorities and, in due time, find out who 
banded that bird, what species it is and where and when it was 
banded.” 


In the United States as a whole, educational opportunity varies 
from 50 days or less to 200 days or more a year. U. S. Office of 
Education records show that the common term in both elementary 
and secondary schools in most foreign countries is 200 days or more, 
approximately 10 months. 


Probably the greatest storehouse of information on the educa- 
tional history of the world is the library of the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. This library now 
numbers more than 200,000 volumes on the subject of education, 
which includes reports, pamphlets, catalogs, school journals, and 
monographs on educational subjects. The information is used as 
source material in the preparation of statistics and studies concerning 
all phrases of educational conditions in the United States and in for- 
eign countries. At present more than 2,000 master’s theses, doctors’ 
dissertations and faculty studies are on deposit in the Office of Edu- 
cation library, available for reference on inter-library loan. 
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“BASIC ENGLISH,” OR MODERN LANGUAGE METHOD- 
OLOGY FROM AN EASY CHAIR 
(Continued from Page 153) 
cultural value from the recognition point of view, which alone could 
justify its inclusion in the school curriculum. 

2. The functional knowledge of “Basic” is as difficult of attain- 
ment for a foreigner as that of standard English. The same applies 
to “Basic French,” “Basic German,” etc. 

3. Neither have the “Basic” principles any value as a means of 
mastering standard literary English, or any other language, from the 
point of view of method. 


THE BUSINESS EDUCATION COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 159) 
institutions, justifies the teaching of social and consumer business 
courses to all high school students, both commercial and non-com- 
mercial, just as English, civics, and health education are now taught 
and for reasons equally valid. In other words, vocational business 
training should be given to the few who have the interest, aptitudes, 
and abilities to succeed, but business training of a social and con- 
sumer nature should be made available to all secondary students. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SPELLING VOCABULARY 
(Continued from Page 150) 
of the writer, safely conclude that such a vocabulary does not supply 
the help needed by our high school boys and girls. The writer has 
checked a number of spelling vocabularies designed for use in high 


‘ 


schools against this list of North Carolina “spelling demons,” and 
has found that the percentage of the “demons” included in those 
vocabularies varies from seven to ninety. Those that contain less 
than forty or fifty per cent would not seem to satisfy educational 
needs in this state. 

The alert teacher of spelling will check the locally used high 
school spelling vocabulary against these “demons.” In case this 
vocabulary seems unsatisfactory, she can well adopt the list of 
“demons” as a core vocabulary for remedial work, and can gradu- 
ally expand it into a valid list by adding words found to be commonly 
misspelled in written exercises. 

Note. The writer will be especially glad to receive lists of “Spelling Demons” 


from high school teachers, or to make suggestions to them relative to the spelling program 
for the high school. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

(Continued from Page 165) 
gram for the Junior High School pupils. The plans call for greatly 
improved quarters and equipment for Home Economics and Science 
departments. Superintendent Roland is to be commended for the 
progress which is being made both materially and in the raising of 
scholastic standards. Perhaps the biggest contribution made to the 
progress of the elementary schools is the installation of a book rental 
system, which has resulted in the furnishing of abundant reading 
material of every sort. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 167) 
physical characteristics and needs to the teacher. The procedure in 
the organization of the children in the activity requires a physical 
examination, a test of achievement, and regular weighing for guid- 
ance and training. These attentions foster an interest in personal 
physical condition. 

These several characteristics just enumerated are inherent in the 
nature of big muscle activities. They give the modern school, method 
for building definite health responses in children. The method is 
based on the fact that school students are spontaneously interested 
in big muscle achievement, and that there is a direct relationship 
between achievement and physical condition. 

Thus it seems that a very definite obligation of our modern physi- 
cal education program is a more general recognition of our responsi- 
bility for the health instruction of the child. A consciousness of this 
responsibility will allow us to take advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties present in the program to develop health attitudes, give funda- 
mental information, and build health habits which will play a promi- 
nent part in the present and future life of our students. 


NOTE 


The Banners Elk School of English announces that it will hold 
its second session the coming summer at Banners Elk, North Caro- 
lina. 

The session last summer attracted students from 15 different 
states so widely separated as Texas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Illinois, Ohio, Florida, Washington, D. C., and the Caro- 
linas. The School holds a six weeks session beginning the last week 
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in June and offers courses in short story writing, poetry writing, 
contemporary drama, play production, and literature of the new 
south. 

Banners Elk is a little mountain village in the northwestern 
corner of North Carolina. It is 4,000 feet up in the air and is one 
of the coolest places in summer in the United States, which makes it 
an ideal place for a summer vacation combined with graduate study 
in the field of English. 

The courses will be taught by professional short story writers, 
poets, novelists, and dramatists, each an authority in his field. The 
School is under the direction of Dr. Edwin Osgood Grover, Pro- 
fessor of Books, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 


Does it pay to study? School Life, official monthly journal of the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, announces that a 
study was made in Elizabeth, N. J., to find the answer to this ques- 
tion. The study revealed that of 78 commercial students classified 
as being in the first quarter of their classes, 56 per cent were found to 
be employed in the type of work for which they were trained. Of the 
192 students in the other three quarters of their graduating classes, 
only 24 per cent were employed in offices. The study revealed defi- 
nitely that those students who get highest marks quite generally get 
the kind of jobs for which they train. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mathematical Nuts for Lovers of Mathematics. SAMUEL I. JONEs. 
Published by the author. 1932. Price $3.50. 


This book is unique in the field of mathematics. It is a collection of pe- 
culiar, or unusual, problems. Some of them are straightforward mathematical 
problems, some are of the puzzle type, and some are catch problems. Anyone 
who is at all interested in mathematics will find in this book many problems 
of interest that will challenge his mathematical ability or ingenuity. The 
author has divided the book into nine sections with titles as follows: Nuts for 
Young and Old; Nuts for the Fireside; Nuts for the Classroom; Nuts for 
the Math Club; Nuts for the Magician; Nuts for the Professor; Nuts for the 
Doctor; Nuts cracked for the Weary; Nut Kernels. 

A university student who saw my copy of this book asked me if he could 
take it to his room overnight. The next morning he confessed that he had 
become so interested in the book that he had spent his whole evening the 
night before working the problems in it and springing them on his roommate 
and friends, neglecting to study his lessons. This shows how fascinating the 
book really is. A copy of it should be found in every high school library and 
be owned by every lover of mathematics. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. Epw1n H. Fearon. Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, 1935. 


This text is composed of brief but complete chapters, each of which de- 
velops fully one principle by discussion, illustration, and appropriate exercises 
and problems. 

The ledger, or account approach, is used in teaching the “how” of record- 
ing business transactions, but this conventional approach is greatly improved 
by analyzing business transactions in terms of “increases” and “decreases” of 
the accounts affected and the results of “increases” and “decreases” on the 
proprietorship of the business. 

Although the text develops the different elementary accounting principles 
and illustrates bookkeeping techniques in a satisfactory manner, there are no 
practice sets to integrate fully the different principles presented. 

There is an almost complete absence of the “personal use” application of 
bookkeeping in this text. This text well meets the needs of those teachers who 
desire to teach the traditional subject matter of bookkeeping with the minimum 
amount of laboratory work. 

B. Frank KyYKeEr. 


The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand by the Functional Method. Louis 
A. Lestiz. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1935. 
This book contains a full explanation of the psychological principles under- 


lying the functional method and a complete discussion of the teaching tech- 
niques and devices of this method. The teacher is assisted in the use of the 
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functional method by timed lesson plans covering the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of Gregg shorthand. 

There is nothing revolutionary in the functional method. With the two 
exceptions discussed below, the functional approach does not differ signifi- 
cantly from the traditional method of teaching shorthand. 

The author very properly emphasizes the fundamental fact that one may 
learn more rapidly to write shorthand, that is, join shorthand characters in 
writing words and phrases, by imitation than by the conscious application of 
rules. The author also recommends that a student acquire a reasonable read- 
ing vocabulary before starting to write shorthand. 

The Method. Using a blackboard, the author first teaches a limited number 
of shorthand characters (the a, b, c’s of shorthand). Then these shorthand 
characters are joined to spell isolated words. After a group of two or three 
words is written on the blackboard, the pupils reread all the words previously 
given until they can be read in a variety of sequences. There is no repetition 
of shorthand words in sentences to facilitate phrase and sentence association, 
but there is unlimited repetition of the application of a rule in terms of isolated 
words. 

The content of the reading exercises which are assigned for home study 
contains many different words which illustrate shorthand rules instead of a 
repetition of fewer words to a point of mastery. 

To facilitate the preparation of reading assignments, the author recommends 
the use of a key by students. Of questionable merit is the suggestion that 
transcription on the typewriter be postponed until a student has acquired a 
high degree of facility in taking dictation, reading shorthand, and typing from 
printed copy. 

To follow the lesson plans as outlined by the author, each student must have 
ve different textbooks! 

B. Frank KyKeEr. 


Applied Secretarial Practice. Rupert P. SoRELLE and JoHN RoBERT 
Grecc. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1934. 371 pp. 


Skill in writing shorthand and in operating a typewriter is not adequate 
to produce a secretary or even a stenographer. These two skills are basic, 
of course, but, in addition, one must have a knowledge of business procedures 
and practices and also possess a number of desirable traits. Applied Secretarial 
Practice is an attempt to provide secretarial assignments which will develop 
these knowledges, skills, and traits in natural office situations. It sets up 
practical projects based on known office activities and makes necessary the 
correlation of the many skills required for efficient stenographic or secretarial 
work, Special emphasis is given to the development of the traits which have 
been determined by research as necessary for successful secretarial work. 

The approach used in the text is similar to that followed by large business 
offices in training new employees. That is, the material in the text is organized 
in the manner of office manuals which are compiled for the guidance of stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. The projects provide practice in solving definite 
secretarial problems that are typical of a number of large businesses. 
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The Laboratory Materials which accompany the text make it possible to 
work out a series of related projects which have been taken directly from 
business offices. The student may begin immediately upon his work in a func- 
tional situation—one which presents an attractive integration of the various 
office duties, and makes it possible to teach groups of subjects, such as filing, 
standard forms for business and legal instruments, handling outgoing and in- 
coming mail, telephone and telegraph service, interviewing callers, etc., in their 
natural relations. 

Patty SpRvuILL. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics. R. Ropert Rosenserc. Gregg 

Publishing Company, New York, 1935. 310 pages. 

This book offers concise, but definitely good, drill material on the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. Because arithmetic is a skill subject, it needs frequent 
drills and exercises to develop speed and accuracy in the fundamental processes. 
The author’s emphasis upon speedy mental calculations, short cuts in division 
and multiplication, etc., is especially praiseworthy. 

The “timed reviews” which serve as achievement tests are very worth- 
while features. The division of the book into short units alleviates the possi- 
bility of assignments being indefinite—advantageous to students and teachers 
alike. 

The author quite successfully attempts to make the arithmetic course appeal- 
ing to students. However, the book does not meet the requirements of the 
present day educators who advocate the fusing or socializing of the business 
subjects. No doubt the book could be made still more interesting if illus- 
trations were added. True, few books in this field do contain pictures; but 
the fact that others do, indicates the possibility and practicability of it. 

H. G. Coss. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in Business Mathematics. 
R. Ropert Rosenserc. Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y., 1935. 
266 pages. 

This, the teachers’ manual, is most complete. It contains a good discussion 
of the aims of business arithmetic; an analysis of methods of teaching the 
subject; and a very helpful suggested lesson-plan outline. 

Fifteen chapters are devoted to methods of presenting specific divisions of 
the textbook. Furthermore, the book contains timed drills, placement, classifi- 
cation and inventory tests; and objective achievement tests. 

There is a sufficient number of exercises to meet the needs of the brightest 
students. 


H. G. Coss. 


Office Appliance Exercises. Joux T. A. Ety and A. C. BEAver. 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1935. 142 pages. 
This attractive, profusely illustrated book makes available a much needed 

outline for schools teaching the most commonly used office machines. The book 

is 814” x 11”, end-opening, and spiral bound, which assures flat opening on any 
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page. It can be stood upright by using the copy holder which accompanies 
each book. 

The machine exercises have been divided into five groups: (1) accounting 
or record-keeping machines; (2) duplicating machines; (3) name and data- 
writing machine; (4) dictating machines; and (5) miscellaneous labor-saving 
machines. 

The most complicated and expensive office machines are not emphasized. 
For that reason, the book is less expensive and is satisfactorily adapted to 
most schools. 

The exercises are arranged so they can be covered in thirty-six periods— 
one day each week for one year, or two days each week for one semester, for 
example. This arrangement makes it possible to correlate the machines course 
with any one-year course in the business department, such as typewriting or 
bookkeeping. 

The authors recommend the apprentice system of teaching the course. 
That is, after one student completes a unit he “breaks in” another on that 
same machine. The apparent advantage is that it saves time for the teacher 
and would tend to force the students to learn the machines more thoroughly. 
The disadvantages would be in the method of teaching and the probable lack 
of accomplishment by having two students working together under (in many 
cases) loose supervision. 

It seems that the authors are somewhat inconsistent in the number of prob- 
lems at the end of the divisions. Some units have an ample number of exer- 
cises, while the more difficult units appear to have too few. 

H. G. Coss. 


The English of Business. Hupert A. Hacar, LILLIAN GrIssoM 
Witson, E. Litt1an Hutcuinson, and Crype INstey BLAN- 
CHARD. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 1935. 308 pp. 
The English of Business is a combination of grammar, traditional composi- 

tion, and business letter writing. The first part of the text reviews the prin- 

ciples of grammar, the second and third parts deal with the vocabulary and the 
principles of composition. The remainder of the text treats briefly the subject 
of business correspondence. 

For a basic text in grammar or composition, it is inadequate. For a reme- 
dial course in the fundamentals of grammar, etc., this text, in combination with 
the very excellent English of Business Workbook, is ideal. For a comprehen- 
sive course in business correspondence for seniors or post-graduates in the 
business department, the section dealing with letter writing is too brief and too 
elementary. 

B. Frank KyYKeEr. 


Essentials of Commercial Law. Watctace HucH Wuicam, Lioyp 
L. Jones, and JAMEs WILLIAM Moopy. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 494 pages. 

Not unlike other commercial law texts, Essentials of Commercial Law at- 
tempts to crowd into a semester course much of the content of a three year 
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course in law. This results in a brief discussion of many points. The text, 
however, is not intended to produce legal experts, but it does seek to equip a 
student with a knowledge of his legal rights and legal responsibilities which 
will enable him to manage his everyday legal activities understandingly and 
without loss. 

The emphasis on the personal use and social values of the subject matter 
is its most significant feature. 

The text has a chapter on courts and jurisdictions, and how actions are 
brought in court, but the authors omit any discussion of the deficiencies of our 
court systems, good legal machinery, and the ideal of achieving justice in all 
legal relations. 

At the end of each chapter are excellent questions, case problems, and 
suggestions for notebook work. The supplementary questions covering the 
social aspects of the topic are especially important. A’ summary of each chapter 
appears at the beginning of the chapter ! 

B. Frank Kyker. 


The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. Joun L. 
TitpsLtey. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 91. 


This, the twelfth of the Inglis Lectures in Secondary Education which have 
been given annually at Harvard University since 1925 in honor of the memory 
of Alexander Inglis, who devoted his professional career to a study of prob- 
lems in the field of secondary education, is by an assistant superintendent of 
schools in New York City. The book presents a rather pessimistic view of 
conditions and tendencies in secondary education in the United States. After 
a brief discussion of the extension and development of secondary education since 
1914, a development which reveals the faith of the American people in sec- 
endary schools, Tildsley proceeds to point out weaknesses in this field of public 
educational effort. As a result of the attempt “to educate all boys and girls 
of certain age in the same kind of high school and in general by the use of 
the same kind of experiences, we are sending out each year in this country in 
the aggregate hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who have been allowed 
to confirm in the high schools the habit begun in the lower school of ‘getting 
by’ instead of doing their best—a worse possession, if anything, than a ‘failure 
complex.’” This condition is the proof, he thinks, of “our miscalled demo- 
cratic attempt” at universal secondary education. 

This unhappy condition is due in part, the author thinks, to the fact that in 
many school systems popular educational slogans are used without due consid- 
eration of their implications and consequences, and to the fact that school ad- 
ministrators frequently do not base their practices more fully upon conclusions 
which come from their own experiences with children; they are “too prone to 
swallow whole a pronouncement made by a well known writer, even though 
it is at variance with their own experience.” The waste in public secondary 
schools cannot be checked until school administrators accept and follow “cer- 
tain foundation principles as guides to administrative policies and decisions.” 

The greatest waste of all, the author asserts, is that of the bright pupil 
whose possibilities we have “in most schools” not yet fully considered. There 
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is need for secondary schools that specialize in bright pupils, with the bright- 
est teachers who will allow the pupils to run on their own power, under gen- 
eral guidance. “As I see it, there is no school in America quite good enough 
for the work it has taken upon itself, that of making the boy into the very 
magnificent human being that is there in posse, awaiting the magic touch of the 
great teacher.” 

During the past quarter century the public high schools in this country 
have employed their energies in the salvaging of boys and girls of least capacity, 
and these efforts have not been fruitful. It is time to discover the best young 
brains of the country and put them in the way of being properly educated. 
The quality of secondary education depends, as in other fields, upon the quality 
of its teachers. The teacher education institutions and their graduates, who 
occupy strategic positions through emphasis upon methods are instilling in 
prospective teachers and those in-service “a deadening concept of the essence 
of education.” They interpret education in terms of teaching subject matter 
rather than in terms of contracts of rich personalities upon other rich per- 
sonalities. This cause of waste in secondary education is a danger to teaching 
that arises “from the house of its friends.” 

E. W. K. 


Emile et les Détectives, translated from the German of Erich Kastner, 
by Madame L. Faisans-Maury. Edited by Arthur G. Bovée. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 15-137; xercices, pp. 139-174; Vocabu- 
laire, pp. 177-217. 


This is an interesting story of the adventures of some real boys. It is 
easy enough for the latter part of the first year or the beginning of the second 
year. The action is live throughout. The vocabulary contains enough real 
boy’s language to appeal to the high school youth. 

At the beginning of each chapter there is given a group of idiomatic 
expressions which occur therein. The pen and ink drawings are rather 
amusing. Of course there is the usual section of “Exercises”. 

H. G. 


An Introduction to French, by John Hart Brown. The Macmillan 


Co., 1935. Pp. 487. 


This is a college text, with some innovations, designed to give the student 
a reading knowledge. There are a number of unusual treatments of the 
material which the reviewer regrets he cannot go into here for lack of space 
and since his province is particularly the high school field. 
The treatment of pronunciation is far better than in Prof. Brown's earlier 
book, Everyday French. 
H. G. 


New Approach to French, by Eugene Jackson and I. A. Schwartz. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 404. $1.44. 


This has a number of very interesting features. It should appeal especially 
to junior high school and early high school pupils. The material is rather 
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too immature for the pupils of the junior high school. The lessons are short 
enough to give a sense of achievement when completed. One need not spend 
too much time on each lesson in order to master the material. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are not always very attractive. The sophisticated high 
school pupil would perhaps sneer at many of them. Others are delightful. 
For the most part the material is well chosen. 

H. G. 


Unified Physics, by G. L. Fletcher, I. Mosbacher, and S. Lehman. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1936. xii plus 662 pp. $1.80. 


The authors have attempted to depart somewhat from traditional divisions 
and to treat the whole subject as the science of matter in motion. This treat- 
ment has resulted in a slightly different order of topics from the usual one. 

In a style suited to beginners the authors have centered their attention 
upon principles mainly, using applications to support rather than to lead 
up to them. The manner of presentation is generally clear, and the develop- 
ment gradual and continuous. Illustrations, largely diagrams, are well chosen. 
A feature of the book is the use of a larger type than the ordinary, with 
optional passages in the conventional (10-point) type. In this latter material, 
in addition to much not differentiated as optional in most texts, yet probably 
best so considered, is a more extended treatment than usual of some recent 
inventions and ideas, of a kind to add both to information and to interest. 

The full sized text covers a simple, relatively qualitative presentation of the 
whole subject of elementary physics. There is, of course, the possibility that 
some teachers may disagree as to what should have been listed as optional, 
but the other material is there, to be included if desired. The book closes with 
several optional chapters, that discuss such topics as the electrical effects of 
heat and light, electric waves and radio, and the theory of relativity. 

Chapters other than those entirely optional are provided with summaries 
which must be completed by students before they can be used for review. 
Thus the authors feel that they have avoided the usual objection to sum- 
maries—that they are memorized, leaving the text unstudied. Problems also 
are given at the ends of chapters, and sometimes elsewhere as topics are com- 
pleted. 

This text should certainly find good use as presenting an additional view- 
point to physics students; in all probability it could also serve well as a basic 
text, if, in modern teaching, it is desirable to consider any text basic to the 
point of discouraging the use of others, which is of course doubtful. 


C. &.. P. 


New Practical Chemistry, by N. Henry Black and James B. Conant. 
The Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. x plus 621. $1.80. 


In the present revision, this well-known text has been considerably rewritten 
and reorganized, the diagrams redrawn, and many new illustrations added or 
substituted. The lengthening of the book by nearly a hundred pages has 
resulted in gains in clarity of presentation as well as in the addition of new 
material. Sets of review questions following a group of chapters have been 
put in more frequently, and the number of questions at the end of each 
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chapter has been increased. The new sequence and organization of chapters is 
a distinct improvement. One notes, among other changes, greater attention 
to the historical approach and to the achievements of pioneers in the field; a 
decrease in emphasis on the quantitative aspect except as connected with those 
chapters especially devoted to calculations and formulas; a reorganized treat- 
ment of the structure of the atom, and of valence, in the light of the electron 
theory; the placing of the laws of Boyle and Charles in an appendix. 

The first eighteen chapters, in the opinion of the authors, should constitute 
the work required for all, to be covered in the first half-year; the second eigh- 
teen are looked upon as material from which selection is to be made according 
to local interests and needs. Doubtless certain of this latter group will be 
almost universally selected. 

As a whole, the tendency in revision seems to have been to make the book 
far more useful to the average student and far less limited, as regards seope 
and treatment, to the requirements of the college preparatory group. 

c=. 2, 


Our America, by Adoph Gillis and Roland Ketchum. Little, Brown, 
and Company. Boston. 1936. Pp. xxviii plus 428. $1.28. 
Through biographical sketches of twenty-four living Americans, differing 

in life work and individual characteristics, yet alike in virtues distinctive of 

true Americanism at its best, the authors, both heads of English departments in 

Brooklyn high schools, have sought to analyze the salient qualities desirable 

in citizens of a modern democracy. In order the better to accomplish their 

purpose, which they describe as an attempt to make a new use of the materials 
of biography, they have not hesitated to insert occasional paragraphs that 
appear to deal more with particular social problems than with personalities. 

Nevertheless, the sketches, no one of which is over-long, make interesting read- 

ing when viewed from the standpoint of either style or content. 

The desire of the authors is that students shall determine for themselves the 
worth of the contribution each of the individuals selected is. making to society. 
They have made no attempt to obtrude their own opinions upon questionable 
points. They realize, too, that the list selected represents a somewhat arbi- 
trary choice. Perhaps no better idea of the range covered can be given than 
by presenting it: 

William Beebe, Adventurer in Science. 

Charles Evans Hughes, Public Servant. 

Sinclair Lewis, Satirist. 

Henry Ford, Giant of Industry. 

John Dewey, Educator of Democracy. 

Robert Frost, New England Seer. 

Lewis E. Lawes, Prison Keeper, New Style. 

Amelia Earhart, Rider of the Air. 

Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, Dramatic Poet. 

Raymond Lee Ditmars, Animal Lover. 

Samuel Seabury, Good Government Crusader. 

Charles Joseph Finger, Assimilated American. 

Eva LeGallienne, Actress with a Mission. 

Lillian D. Wald, Healer in the Slums. 

Henry Louis Mencken, Watchdog of Liberty. 

George Grey Barnard, Preacher in Stone. 

Deems Taylor, New World Melodist. 

Frances Perkins, Friend of Labor. 
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Heywood Broun, Columnist at Large. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Trustee of Wealth. 

William Allen White, Spokesman of the Middle West. 

Seth Parker, Servant of Souls. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, Industrial Planner. 

William Tompkins, Average American. 

Following the sketches is a series of appendices giving, in addition to 
explanatory notes, excellent reading lists covering: American biography, col- 
lections of biographical essays, contemporary American society, seeing America, 
using leisure, biographical essay-writing, prominent Americans as subjects for 
biographical reading and writing, biographical approach to vocational guidance 


©. &. 


Parents Look at Modern Education. WtNirrep E. Bain. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 


This book is not concerned with child guidance, but with the guidance of 
parents to an intelligent and sympathetic understanding of some of the problems 
of modern education. Most parents today tend to view the schools to which 
their children go in terms of the schools to which they went many years ago, 
although fundamental changes have been made in education during that time. 
Children often fail in school, the author contends, because their parents do not 
have a real understanding of education today. Dr. Bain, of New College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, here undertakes to answer some of the 
many questions which parents are likely to ask about present-day schools: Why 
the apparent changes in school work since their school days? Are the schools 
today giving their children the education they need? How may they work to- 
gether with the schools and the teachers? What effect have the economic 
depression and the apparent necessity for retrenchment in education had upon 
the children and the homes from which they come? The author believes that 
there is much evidence of a real desire for adequate education for the children 
of the next generation without special regard for its cost. 

The book begins by asking the question: “What do you want for your 
child?” and then undertakes to point out the value of nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, the modern curriculum, the proper organization and equipment of the 
modern school, and the place of tests, discipline, and codperative educational 
agencies in relation to the modern school. Throughout emphasis is placed upon 
the widened educational needs of the present-day world which force the schools 
to face greater responsibilities than ever before in our history. Present social 
conditions call for an extension of educational opportunity not now common, 
opportunities both below and above the conventional school period. The sig- 
nificance of retrenchment in public education in recent years, in the face of 
increased educational needs, is emphasized. Since 1933 more than 200,000 school 
children have been denied educational privileges because of lack of funds to keep 
the schools open, thousands of teachers have gone unemployed, salaries of em- 
ployed teachers have been slashed recklessly, the security of teachers has been 
threatened, school terms have been shortened, and other conditions have forced 
the schools to face their greatest test of merit. In this crisis the need for 
adequate organization for intelligent relationship between the home and the 
school stands out most prominently. 

E. W. K. 
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The Growth of American Higher Education. Evsert VAUGHAN 
Wits. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 1936. Pp. 222. 


This is a brief account of the development of higher education in the United 
States from its beginnings at Harvard in 1636 to the present. There are chap- 
ters on the colonial colleges, the state college and the university, the denomina- 
tional college movement, the development of professional and technical training 
and teacher training, the higher education of women, philanthropy in American 
education since the Civil War, the development of the collegiate curriculum, 
the urban college and university, the junior college, and graduate study and 
research. The book is the outgrowth of a course in the subject of the history 
of higher education in the United States. The bibliography is a bit disappoint- 
ing; numerous other items of importance could have been included in it. 

Nevertheless, it is a useful volume and contains much material of interest to 
the student who wishes a general survey of the subject and much also of value 
to the specialist. Most of the chapters deal with conventional topics, however, 
which have elsewhere been treated, except for that on graduate training and 
research, a subject which has not yet had adequate study. It could be wished 
that Wills had given more space to this topic, which is discussed in a dozen 
brief pages. Of special interest is the chapter on the denominational college 
movement which was such an evangelizing and frontier force in the United 
States during the first half of the nineteenth century. Interesting also is the 
account of the development of the college curriculum. 


E. W. K. 








THREE NEW GREGG BOOKS 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd L. Jones. Training for handling personal 
business transactions and a general understanding of how business functions. 
Replete with social values. Contains a full activity program. Profusely illus- 
trated in color. Use of work book optional....Text, $1.50; Work Book, $0.80 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by John T. A. Ely and Dr. Daniel 
Starch. Principles and fundamentals that apply to the individual in every 
walk of life. Emphasizes social or personal salesmanship, salesmanship train- 
ing for office workers, and salesmanship applied to obtaining employment. 
Literally, salesmanship for everybody....... 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PRACTICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, 
by Nathan H. Lenert and Dr. Edward J. McNamara. The business office 
method of learning bookkeeping. Student learns by observation and doing. 
Largely self-teaching. Contains practice sets worked out for four different 
types of business. One-year course............. iecanieniie id ——- 


Teachers are invited to send to our 
nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


Public schools, preparatory schools, colleges, are reporting a greatly 
increased need of new teachers for the fall. . 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools and colleges over a wide area in order to take full advantage of 
the improved demand for teachers. This can best be done through a well 
established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation for 
thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states bordering 
the South. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teach- 
ers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are operated under one 
general management. 


Teachers who are interested in a change of location, promotion, an 
increase in salary, are cordially invited to write for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 














| a 
The Southern Desk Company 


Hickory, N. C. 


* 
School Desks Domestic Science and 
Opera Chairs Manual Training 
Equipment 
Cafeteria Tables 
Stage Curtains Office Desks and Chairs 
Laboratory Furniture Dormitory Furniture 
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Peers 


in LENNES’ 
Their ALGEBRAS 


F elds! A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 











The simplest adequate presentations ever offered for first- and second- 
year work. LENNES’ ALGEBRAS feature content and organization 
that give pupils of varying ability a fair chance to succeed! Besides, 
they more than satisfy all standard requirements of state and city 
syllabi. 


Lennes’ PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


A new text that prepares young people to solve readily those problems 
of real life that involve the use of mathematics—from the personal obli- 
gations of homemaking to the duties of citizenship! Within the abilities 


of ninth-grade pupils. 


ULLMAN anon HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN NEW SECOND LATIN BOOK 
Revised 


THIRD LATIN BOOK 
(Co-author, White 


Latin Books that have achieved success far and wide, uniformly popular 
and successful. These new books (for first and second years’ work) 
reflect the seasoned principles in the teaching of Latin and the very 


latest developments. 


For further information, please write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY fiw york ny 

















